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ment for the festering governments of Latin America, and the promotion 
thereby of good trade, civilization and the world's peace. 

The publishers used fourteen adjectives within three lines of an adver- 
tisement which heralded the advent of this book; and the reviewer would 
add to these at least three others, namely, pragmatic, epigrammatic, 
and one which may be left to the imagination of the reader who has 
pondered the peace program outlined above. 

Wm. I. Hull. 

The Problem of Empire Governance. By Charles E. T. Sttjart- 
Linton. (London: Longmans Green and Company, 1912. 
Pp. x, 240.) 

The author of this little book is an ardent Tory imperialist. He is 
convinced that the Empire is doomed to early disintegration unless it 
can be rescued from the baneful ascendency of the Little Englanders. 
The recent development of nationalistic tendencies in the new Domin- 
ions fills him with the same righteous indignation and dismay as was 
felt by his Conservative forbears at the time of the grant of self-govern- 
ment to the colonies. 

But Mr. Stuart-Linton is something more than a critic of the policy 
of laisses-faire. He is an idealist who looks forward to the day when the 
Empire shall be united into a grand world-wide federal state. In order 
to awaken a keener interest in the problem of imperial orgnaization, he 
ventures to draw up a written constitution for the Empire. The result 
is a fantastic instrument of government in which conflicting principles 
of the English, American, Canadian and Australian constitutions all 
find a place. A few features only of the draft constitution need be 
mentioned: an imperial executive and legislature are created; India 
and the crown colonies are excluded from equal membership in the 
union; the self-governing colonies are called upon to surrender a large 
measure of their autonomy; the imperial parliament is robbed of its 
legislative supremacy, and a federal judiciary is entrusted with the 
guardianship of the constitution. 

Such a constitution, it may be safely asserted, would be equally 
objectionable to all parties concerned: it disregards, alike, the traditions 
of the English constitution, the national sensibilities of the new Domin- 
ions, and the hopes of the subject races of the Empire. The day of 
paper made constitutions is past. The attempt, however, to frame such 
a constitution may prove beneficial in so far as it serves to direct the 
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attention of the post prandial Imperialists to the practical difficulties 
of reconciling the divergent interests of the colonies with the demands 
of imperial unity. A constructive imperialism has long been required 
in place of oratorical generalities. 

The concluding chapters of the book are devoted to the consideration 
of some administrative problems of the Empire, chief among which are 
the problems of defense and fiscal policy. The author presents a cogent, 
if not conclusive argument in favor of the unification of the naval and 
military forces of the Empire as opposed to a system of national colonial 
units. The fiscal question is treated after the fashion of the early 
mercantilists. 

However much the specific proposals of the author may be open to 
objection, the book possesses at least the merit of presenting a fairly 
definite conception of the political faith of the modern school of Con- 
servative imperialists, "one life, one flag, one fleet, one throne." 

C. D. Allin. 

Armaments and Arbitration. By Rear-Admiral A. T. Mahan, 
(New York and London : Harper and Brothers, 1912. Pp. 260.) 

Admiral Mahan's latest book may be described as a series of essays 
in international political science. Each chapter contains what was 
originally an article published in a review or magazine during the year 
1911 — all except one in the North American Review, one in the Century 
Magazine. 

All the essays deal with or illustrate the same thesis — that in the 
international community, as in all other political societies, the ultimate 
force by which the necessary adjustments and readjustments between 
the units are effected, is not merely public sentiment, directed by expert 
judgment, but, in the last resort, is physical force wielded by the armed 
nations in their own behalf and also often in the interest of the whole inter- 
national community. War, as the author points out, may be, and often 
is, the application of physical force to bring about the formulation and 
enforcement of new organic dispositions and new laws within the society 
of nations. This physical force, as he concludes, is rightfully applied 
by an armed nation, or a concert of armed nations, when existing organic 
dispositions and existing laws of the international community have 
become unsuited to existing conditions and interfere with proper develop- 
ment, and when necessary adjustments cannot be made by treaty, con- 
ference or other legislative process, and no other remedy for the intoler- 



